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And yet democracy could not be a decisive force in
India's political life, The Indian intellect delights in the
abstract and the universal. The individual hardly exists
for it. This tendency to submerge the particular in the
general is manifest in Indian religion, art and philosophy.
Indian religions tolerate social inequity. The individual
is but a fleeting embodiment of the Absolute and the Ab-
solute can suffer neither indignity nor wrong. In Indian
painting, we come across the tree, but rarely across a parti-
cular tree with an individual physiognomy and shape.
Even human beings are stylised and stereotyped. In
Indian philosophy, the particular has value only as a func-
tion of the universal. In a word, the Indian intellect em-
phasised the type and tended to ignore the individual.

This indifference to the brute particular also explains
why India missed the scientific temper and attitude. India
threw up many individuals of great genius and they dis-
covered important truths. There are brilliant anticipations
of modern scientific theory but there was no science in the
modern sense. Indifference to the individual is perhaps
one of the major factors which prevented the growth of
Indian science. Democracy is however nothing if not a
recognition of the value of the individual. In India, demo-
cracy therefore worked within strictly defined limits. It
could function in the village where personal relations
softened the sharpness of abstract thought. Outside the
range of immediate and intimate contacts, it remained a
mere bodyless idea.

The vastness of the country accommodated village
democracy alongside autocratic imperialism. There was
a good deal of local freedom, but it was tolerated rather
than recognised. Whenever it came to a clash, compact
military power triumphed over unorganised public opinion.
The European emphasis on institutional democracy therefore
brought something new to the Indian consciousness. What
Was also new was the increase in control over the forces of